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1 42 Reviews of Books 

judges threatened with the deprivation of this and alarmed at the prospect 
of being thrown back on the exercise of their unaided judgment and 
greater or less acuteness of perception, without the relief which the jury 
system gives to the bench. As the judges, moreover, were required to be 
present during the application of torture, they became hardened and in- 
different to human suffering. How complete was this indifference is evi- 
dent from the fact (p. 20) that the accounts of the judicial expenses 
show that the prolonged sessions in the torture-chamber were relieved of 
their tedium by banquets in which the wine flowed freely. 

M. Hubert tells us (p. 13) that he has met with no traces in modern 
times of the torture of witnesses. Strictly speaking, the question prealable, 
which he fully recognizes (pp. 25-33), wherein the convicted criminal 
was tortured to discover his accomplices, was the torture of a witness. 
In the Spanish Inquisition torture in caput alienum was a recognized re- 
source in frequent use for the relief of a doubting tribunal. 

There are other points which it would be interesting to discuss if 
space permitted, but it must suffice to say that the work is one which all 
students of judicial institutions can consult with profit, as it is based on 
conscientious research and furnished with ample documentary support. 

Henry Charlks Lea. 

La France d'apres les Cahicrs de Jj8g. Par Edme Champion. (Paris : 
Armand Colin et Cie. 1897. Pp. 257.) 

For the student of the French Revolution, one of the most impor- 
tant books of the year is undoubtedly this work by Champion. Professor 
Aulard refers to it in the most complimentary manner in the June number 
of La Revolution Francaise. He says, to quote his own words : "II nous 
est bien difficile de louer ici autant que nous le voudrions, le livre de notre 
collegue, collaborateur et ami. II nous suffira de 1'avoir signale a nos 
lecteurs comme l'une des ceuvres les plus remarquables de notre littera- 
ture historique et comme un instrument de travail tres-neuf, tres-solide et 
tres-commode." 

For a long time Champion has been a careful student of the cahiers, 
and this work is the development of chapters that appeared in earlier 
works. The numerous articles contributed to La Revolution Francaise, 
several chapters in his excellent book entitled Esprit de la Revolution 
Francaise (Paris, 1887), his contribution to the Histoire Generate, edited 
by Lavisse and Rambaud (Vol. VIII., Chap. I., La France en 1789, 51 
pp. ) , all laid the foundation for the work published this year. It is clearly, 
then, not a maiden effort, but the result of long study and of ripe schol- 
arship. 

On the title-page of the book appears the following quotation from 
Mirabeau : " II n'est personne qui n'avoue que la Nation a ete preparee 
a la Revolution par le sentiment de ses Maux, bien plus que par le pro- 
gres des lumieres." This sentence, quoted some years before in another 
work (^Esprit de la Revolution, p. 59) is, in a certain sense, the thesis 
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that Champion attempts to defend and develop. The success of his ef- 
fort is due to the fact that he allows the cahiers to speak for themselves. 

He does not deceive himself as to the value of the work that he has 
produced. He declares that " le tableau de la France en 1789 ne pourra 
etre trace d'une facon complete, definitive, que lorsque nous serons en 
possession de tous les cahiers, lorsque le texte en aura ete publie sans les 
fautes de toute nature qui defigurent ceux qui sont dans les Archives Par- 
iementaires," that all work undertaken in advance must necessarily be 
" tres-imparfait," must be "recommence un jour, corrige, remplace par 
une image plus fidele." What he offers, then, is only a sketch, contain- 
ing certain essential traits. Quoting Malouet, he calls the cahiers " le 
depot public et irrecusable de toutes les opinions et des voeux de la 
France entiere," and adds "si Tocqueville et Taine les avaient studies 
comme il faut, ils auraient mieux compris la chute de l'ancien regime." 

Two pages of bibliography, dealing with the cahiers published up to 
the present time, and two short chapters on "La convocation des Etats- 
Generaax'" and "La redaction des Cahiers' 1 '' serve as an introduction to 
the work. The remaining fourteen chapters, forming the body of the 
book, deal with the following topics : III. La Constitution; IV. Les Ob- 
stacles a 1' Unite nationale ; V. LesProvinc.es; VI. La Royaute ; VII. 
Les trois Ordres ; VIII. Les Finances ; IX. La Justice ; X. Les Cam- 
pagnes et les Droits feodaux ; XL L' Industrie et le Commerce ; XII. 
L'Armeeet la Marine ; XIII. La Religion et l'Eglise ; XIV. L' Instruc- 
tion publique ; XV. La Douceur de vivre sous Louis XVI.; XVI. 
L' Esprit des Hommes de '89. 

In every chapter the writer demonstrates that a large part of the stock 
generalizations concerning the France of 1789 rests upon insufficient 
evidence. 

He gives enough space to the question of the convocation of the Es- 
tates to show the peculiar interest of the subject and the unsatisfactory 
manner in which it has been treated. In his chapter on the editing of 
the cahiers, he denies that great importance should be attached to the use 
of models. It would be impossible to note here the manner in which all 
of the controverted questions are dealt with by Champion, but undoubt- 
edly the most important parts of the book are his treatment of the attitude 
of the French toward monarchy and toward religion, the unexpected har- 
mony that existed among the orders in the struggle against absolutism, 
and the absence of any serious revolutionary plan previous to the assembly 
of the Estates. 

Each assertion is supported by frequent citations from the cahiers and 
by abundant footnotes. The doubt sometimes arises as to the value of 
certain broad generalizations based upon a limited number of cahiers, but 
the writer did not regard his work as final, and in a certain sense disarms 
criticism. He certainly has blazed the way for all students of the Revo- 
lution who in the future will attempt, through a study of the cahiers, to 
show us what the France of 1789 was like and what changes were de- 
manded at the time by its people. _ ,, _ 

Fred Morrow Fling. 



